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115,000 men, mainly in the Middle East. On the other hand, our
transfer of power to the two new Dominions of India and Malaya,
our recognition of the independence of Burma, Ceylon's attainment
of Dominion status, and the reduction of British troops in Egypt
and Palestine preparatory to complete withdrawal, permitted a con-
siderable reduction in our permanent garrisons abroad as compared
with pre-war days, and accounted for the drop from 285,000 in
1947 to 115,000 in 1948.
Apart from Palestine, where our troops, hamstrung in their
powers of dealing with disorder by limitations of political origin,
had a thankless and unsatisfactory task which they accomplished
with creditable forbearance and good temper, and in Malaya where
they had to deal with a series of disorders not dangerous but difficult
to repress, there was little trouble calling for military action in any
of the areas occupied or garrisoned, so that the process of reducing
the war-time British army to its peace scale could run its course
without interruption.
NOTES FOR FURTHER READING
The basis for the history of the second World War must at
present be the series of official dispatches, as yet incomplete, and
the popular but generally reliable monographs on various cam-
paigns and subjects published by the Ministry of Information
during and after the war. Other works worth study are Lord
Montgomery's two books El Alamein to the Sangro and Normandy
to the Baltic, De Guingand's Operation Victory, Shulman*s Defeat
in the West, Martel's Our Armoured Forces, Liddell Hart's Other
Side of the Hill, and Collins* Life of Lord Wavell General Fuller
and Professor Falls have published useful short histories of the
war as a whole, and the present writer's own five volumes in the
" Britain at War " series, "based largely on official and semi-
official information, give a generally reliable narrative of the part
played by the British Army in the Allied victory.